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The BULLETIN aims to keep all technical 
employees informed of developments in their 
profession of a cultural or economic nature. 
All readers of the BULLETIN are invited to 
submit articles or correspondence that they 
consider of general interest. Articles should 
be as brief as possible and typed double space. 


The BULLETIN is the monthly organ of 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists, and Technicians, and is published at the 
National Office, 26 East 17th Street, New 
York City. 


Single copies are 10c, yearly subscription $1. 
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EDITORIALS 


Administrator Harry L. Hopkins has 
just announced that W.P.A. will dis- 
charge 700,000 employees by June 30. 
These, we are led to believe, will be 
absorbed by P.W.A. and private in- 
dustry. 

At the same time, the A. F. of L.,, 
through the “American Federationist” 
announces a huge increase in unemploy- 
ment. “Between December, 1935, and 
January, 1936,” says the Federationist, 
“unemployment rose from 11,397,000 to 
12,626,000, an increase of 1,229,000. 


Though unemployment always in- 
creases in January, the Federationist 
points out that this increase in Janu- 
ary, 1935, was only 699,000. The in- 
crease this year was the largest since 
1931 when it reached 1,328,000. Employ- 
ment had increased during the last three 
months of 1935, until by Dezember it 
stood at 1,554,000 more than in Decem- 
ber 1934. By January it had dropped un- 
til the number at work was only 1,023,000 
more than in December, 1934. 

Simultaneously, we hear from Secret- 
ary Ickes that P.W.A. funds are practi- 
cally exhausted. As though in collusion, 
Pres. Roosevelt announces the further 
postponement of the slumclearance and 
housing program, possibly until Congress 
meets again next January. 

Where, then, are those dropped from 
W.P.A. to find employment? The answer 
is obvious: they will not find work, either 
in private industry or P.W.A. 

The callousness of the administration 
in dropping so many from the W.P.A. 
rolls at this time is amazing, and can 
be explained only by the fact that it 
must be yielding to the pressure exerted 


by the Liberty Leaguers and other 
spokesmen for the huge American 
fortunes. 


There is but one way to resist this 
tendency. We on the other side must 
vociferate our protests and demand of 
our elected representatives continuation 
and expansion of the works program. 


Among the 700,000 ‘to be dropped are 
many technical men. This fact should 
lend greater impetus to our campaign 
for prevailing wages on W.P.A. Here 
we have a clean answer for those who 
may still think we ought to be satisfied 
with the “security wage.” After a year 
of producing valuable public works at 
less than half the regular cost, the ad- 
ministration is prepared to fire us—and 
that in the face of a rapid decline in 
private employment. 

Let every technical man write this in 
his cap: to render professional service at 
a salary below the normal, no matter 
what the reason, means a short-cut to 
the breadline. 


Tenants Organize 


As a result of the building service 
workers’ strike, New York has become 
more union-conscious than ever. Earning 
as little as $13 and $16 for a 60 and 
72 hour week, elevator operators and 
maintenance men have been holding out 
for a blanket raise of $2 per week and 
a union-shop. The bankers and big land- 
lords as represented by the Realty Advis- 
ory Board of New York have not hesit- 
ated to import thousands of thugs and 
strike-breakers to prevent these mod- 
est demands. 

Probably the most notable aspect of 
the situation is the fact that the tenants 
have stolen a march on the trade-unions. 
Organizing spontaneously in many high 
apartment dwellings, they have de- 
manded the ousting of scabs by refusing 
to pay. rents for the duration of the 
strike. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a letter from — 
President Bambrick of the New York 
Building Service Workers’ Union, A. F, 
of L., thanking the New York Chapter 
for its proferred support. 


I.P.A. Convention 


The two-day convention of the Inter- 
professional Association wil open in 
Washington, D. C. as we go to press. 
Although the F.A.E.C.T. has as yet 
taken no official action in connection 
with it, several chapters are actively 
collaborating with it and National Pres- 
ident R. M. Sentman and others will at- 
tend its convention. The matter of an 
official relationship should be discussed 
at our approaching National Convention. 


Wake Up--Chemists! 


The BULLETIN has been accused of 
being an architects’ and engineers’ mag- 
We believe that this criticism is 
in the main correct, but we have hunted 
each month ever more frantically for 
material which would interest chemists. 
Sometimes we feel that the chemists are 
the least articulate group in the Feder- 


azine. 


ation. But even worse than that is the 
condition that is best typified by one of 
our experiences at the last National 
Council Conference in New York. When 
we spoke to a delegate about a large 


chemical plant in his city, he laughed, 
“Oh, we once knew a chemist.” 

Let this be a clarion call to chemists 
to spend some time on_ belles-lettres 
Send in technical articles and organiza- 
tional news so that the BULLETIN may 
be a spokesman for them too. 


THE BULLETIN 


‘The past year has seen some 
nges in the status of the pro- 
ional technical employees. Where 
ere has been organization activity, 
e have seen more work relief jobs 
nd better pay than that prevailing 
meter parts of the country. The 
ick-up in certain industrial lines 


ad the expansion of a few govern- 
ent departments has meant the re- 
ring of comparatively few men, 
th most posts being on a tem- 
wary basis. 

However, there still exists the gen- 
il problem of unemployment, even 
th the occasional expansion of 
nt production to plant capacity. 
face the stark fact that the low 
2 of W.P.A. pay is becoming per- 
ntly entrenched in private in- 
y with the added danger that 
service will follow suit. 


ere can be no security for any- 
long as there is a large body 
employed ; there is no assurance 


ational 


2 reports from our National organ- 
Roy Weber, indicate that we need 
anent national organizer. The 
year’s history of the Federation 
i have been more satisfactory had 
id one in the field. The reports from 
hester Chapter, as contained 
e in this issue, show how valu- 
organizer can be. Rochester, one 
r most promising chapters, origi- 

didn’t feel that the organizer 
_have much of the job in their 
But he was able to give advice and 
late activity of the chapter to a 
tegree. It appears too, as though 
© will soon get on its way again 
1 Brother Weber’s efforts. Chi- 
hticipated the organizer’s visit by 
ig 200 extra BULLETINS of the 
issue, 


Conference being initiated by the 
s chapters to push the fight for 
ng rates of pay on W.P.A. has 
other axe to grind. The Works 
Administration’s announcement 
4 tic cut in personnel has raised 
= of greater unemployment and 


ALL TO NATIONAL CONVENTION 


by National Secretary Jules Korchien 


of a decent living standard as long 
as one group of technical men is paid 
less than another. 

For these reasons our Second Na- 
tional Convention assumes increas- 
ing importance in laying a founda- 
tion for bettering the living stand- 
ards of the technical men and 
women. Now more than ever our 
greatest need is to rally these tech- 
nical men around one united pro- 
gram of action. 

The main problems to be con- 
sidered at the Convention are: 

1. The continuation of the exist- 

ing W.P.A. projects. 

2. The establishment of prevailing 
rates of pay on W.P.A. 

3. Legislation for protection of 
civil service standards; unem- 
ployment insurance and old 
age pensions; slum clearance 
and housing; professional li- 
censing. 

4. Improvement of the technical 
employee’s status in private 
concerns, 


Secretary Reports 


tain the few jobs now available. The 
constant worry as to the security of 
these jobs, meagre as they are, brings 
us again to the consideration of unem- 
ployment insurance, and particularly the 
Frazier-Lundeen Bill. Having endorsed 
H. R. 2827 in the last session of Con- 
gress, there is every indication that our 
coming convention will endorse this bill 
which, it is claimed, is an improvement 
over H. R. 2827. 

On the question of affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, a joint 
conference has been tentatively sched- 
uled with President C. L. Rosemund of 
the International Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Draftsmen’s Unions, 
the F.A.E.C.T., and the Architectural 
Guild of America. Affiliation is more 
imminent now than ever before. Our 
convention may. find itself faced with 
concrete proposals. If we push our 
present campaigns intensively within 
this month, our membership will respond 
with a greater interest and enthusiasm 
for our National Convention. 


JULES KORCHIEN, 
Nat'l Sec’y, F.A.E.C.T. 


Federation chapters are entitled 
to three delegates for the first 300 
members or part thereof, and one for 
each additional 500 members. All 
other organizations of technical men 
are invited to send fraternal dele- 
gates. 


The Rochester Chapter is doing it- 
self proud in making arrangements 
for the Convention. The sessions, 
which will be held at the Seneca 
Hotel, will begin on Friday, April 
17, at 1 P. M., and continue through 
the 18th and 19th. On Friday eve- 
ning, there will be a grand ball cele- 
brating the Second Annual Conven- 
tion with Rochester playing host to 
the visiting delegates, who will be 
housed at the Seneca. 


LET US HEAD FOR ROCHESTER 
WITH A VIEW TO MAKING THIS 
CONVENTION A MILESTONE ON 
THE ROAD TOWARD THE 
UNITY OF ALL TECHNICAL 
MEN. 


Hospital Project Defends Jobs 


It has just been disclosed that an 
elaborate list of employees to be dis- 
missed from the W. P. A. Hospital Pro- 
ject, N. Y., has been prepared. 


The men, presumably, are those who 
have been found “laggard” in their work. 
But in view of the order for dismissal 
issued recently by New York City Ad- 
ministrator Victor F. Ridder, it is gen- 
erally recognized that the term “lag- 
gard” may be used in a broad sense. 
— It is felt that the order will be used 
as a “feeler” to test the organizational 
resistance of the employees. Hence, peti- 
tions are already being filled with hun- 
dreds of signatures to flood the W.P.A. 
Administration offices and drown the 
order for lay-offs. 

Despite intimidation of personnel 
workers, a packed protest meeting was 
held and a committee was delegated to 
visit Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Commissioner 
of Hospitals. He will be urged to pre- 
vent liquidation of the project in view 
of the acute unemployment situation and 
the need for hospitals in New York. 
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Prevailing Wage Campaign 
Carried to Washington 


The campaign for the payment of pre- 
vailing wages to technical men on W.P.A_ 
advanced along all fronts as a Washing- 
ton delegation, consisting of Brother J. 
S. Jacoby, General Secretary, New York 
Chapter, F.A.E.C.T., and Brother A. H. 
Kuhnel, Secretary, Conference on Pre- 
vailing Wages for Technical Men, con- 
ferred with high officials in the nation’s 
capitol. 

C. L. Rosemund, President of the 
International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Union, A. F.of L., agreed, after confer- 
ring with Saturday, 
March 7, to lead a delegation of tech- 
nical men from all parts of the country 
at hearings before Congressional com- 
mittees considering new works appro- 
priations with a view toward obtaining 
the enactment of prevailing wage clauses 
in such legislation. These hearings are 


the delegates on 


schedu'ed to begin on or about March 21. 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, sponsor of many labor measures, 
has agreed to support the campaign. 
Washington representatives of the Na- 
tional office of the F.A.E.C.T. will keep 
in close contact with the Senator pend- 
ing the hearings. 
Vito 
Marcantonio, also of New York, will be 


Simultaneously, Congressman 


the prevailing wage spokesman in the 
House. He will keep the Conference in- 
formed of developments in the House 
and will make arrangements for the 
presence of a national delegation of tech- 
nical men at hearings before the House 
committee. 


In Washington, Brothers Jacoby and 
Kuhnel conferred with high officials of 
the Works Progress Administration. 
They were informed that the Adminis- 
tration was considering their charges of 
the displacement of Civil Service men 
by W.P.A. and of the cutting of wages in 
private industry due to the low rates 
paid by W.P.A. of the highest import- 
ance. The delegates presented briefs cov- 
ering their charges and containing the 
plea for prevailing wages. 

The Administration is now consider- 
ing the proposal made by the delegates 
for an open hearing before officials em- 
powered to act, at which time a national 
delegation could present the evidence and 
make the plea for prevailing wages. 
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In the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-five, in some remote 
corner of our far-flung republic, an ob- 
secure and nameless intellect with a mi- 
croscopic brain coined a word which will 
go down in history. That word was 
“boondoggle.” Chambers of Commerce 
and all the other powerful financial in- 
terests opposed to any form of taxation 
which would threaten profits found it a 
splendid smoke-screen. With its aid, 
thousands of technical men were dropped 
from civil service and then rehired to do 
the same work in the capacity of “relief 
clients.” Private industry took the hint 
and instituted even more drastic wage 
cuts than previously. (It has become 
common practice for employers’ to 
threaten with “Well, if you don’t take 
that salary, I know many draftsmen on 
relief projects who will!”) The build- 
ing of highways and sewer lines, repair 
of public buildings, renovation of hos- 
pitals, purification of city water sup- 
plies, construction of adequate housing, 
parks, playgrounds, rebuilding of schools 
—all previously considered highly ne- 
cessary public functions became—‘boon- 
doggling.’” The bounteous reward there- 
of was the “Security Wage.” 


In Rochester, technical professionals 
on W.P.A. projects were granted the 
munificent sum of 73¢ per hour, in Phil- 
adelphia 60c, in Boston as low as 30e, in 
Baltimore 40c to 50c, in New York 79¢ 
per hour. The rate was even lower in 
the West and South. In a number of 
cities where Federation chapters were 
located, pressure was brought to bear on 
local administrators in order to secure 
higher rates—all to no avail. In New 
York, skilled labor, through the action 
of its powerful unions, won prevailing 
wages. The trained technical men who 
planned and supervised the work per- 
formed by the mechanics received half 
their hourly rates and often less. 


On November 30th, delegations from 
all of the Eastern Seaboard and Middle 
West chapters of the F.A.E.C.T. met in 
Washington. They laid the plight of 
the technical man before Bruce Mc- 
Clure, Assistant Federal Administrator 
of W.P.A. At the conclusion of a two- 
hour conference during which the dele- 
gates set forth the many injustices con- 
fronting the W.P.A. technical personnel, 
McClure declared that it was “all up to 
the local administrator.” The delegates 
returned to their home cities determined 
to act. 


On December 6th, the New Yor} 
Chapter, after a hurried conference with 
the Architectural Guild of America, 
brother organization, dispatched a join 
committee to W.P.A. Administrato, 
Ridder. The committee proposed tha 
the Administrator establish prevailin, 
wage rates for all technical personnel 9 
W.P.A. The administrator parried wit} 
“What are prevailing wages for tech 
nical men? Further, what proof hay 
you that W.P.A. wage rates have a dé 
pressing effect on those paid in Ciyj 
Service and in private industry?” 
concluded by requesting a brief answe 
ing his questions in detail. 

On December 21st, the joint committe 
presented a heavily documented tweni 
page brief. In the introduction to t 
brief, the following reasons were § 
forth as a basis for the contention thi 
prevailing wages should be paid to Y 
P.A. technical men: 


1. The adverse effect upon wa 
levels prevailing in private 
dustry. 

2. In many municipalities, advanta 
would be taken by dismissing Ci 
Service Employees and hiring 
P.A. technical personnel—at W. 
A. wage rates. 

3. This terrific lowering of li 
standards would dangerously 1 
dermine the morale of the profé 
sion as a whole and exert a dei 
mental effect upon the entire 
munity. 

4. The performance of their work 
quired a highly specialized tra 
ing and experience. 

5. Practically all in these catego? 
are, of necessity, in supervis0 
and sub-supervisory positions. 

The brief went on to state that da 

for the determination of prevaill 
wages in the technical profession V 
easily available to the Administrat 
There exist two main sources of inforn 
tion on representative wage scales, 
pointed out. 


First, the recommendations 
natienally recognized technical pre 
fessional organizations. Two fr 


ports embodying such recommenda 
tions were included in the brie 
These were (a) “The Proposals 
the Construction League of til 
United States for Salaries of Em 
gineers for Construction Work u® 
der the Works Relief Act,” aml 
(b) the report “Classification 
Engineering Positions and Salaries 
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py the N. Y. Metropolitan 
Committee on Engineer 
’ ment and Salaries, in which 
deration participated. 

ndly, the “going” rates being 
Janical personnel in repre- 

e private enterprises such as 
ads, _ utilities, construction 
eonsulting engineers’ and 
offices, laboratories, etc.; 
wise, the rates paid in fed- 
te and city civil service. 

e presentation of the brief to 
nistrator, the campaign was 
real earnest. On January 
A.E.C.T. and the Architect- 
ald, acting jointly as sponsors, 
‘delegates conference of the 
astruction and chemical pro- 
1e city. The enthusiastic del- 
up and adopted a program 
ith a view to bringing that 
re to bear which served so 
the case of skilled labor. 
of petitions to the Admin- 
g for the payment of pre- 
es were signed on the pro- 
il service and in private in- 
. call for endorsement of the 
as issued to all technical or- 
ns in New York. The response 
aediate. The American Insti- 
Architects endorsed the cam- 
© advised the Administrator. 
ul New York Local of the 
ytherhood of Carpenters and 
' America followed suit. A 
» later the American Society 
ral Engineers and Draftsmen 
endorsement. 

ry 3rd, a mass meeting was 
1¢ following program was 
ly endorsed by the meeting: 
ect a campaign fund. 

r legislation calling for 

t of prevailing wages 
coming emergency works 
ition bills. 

| a city-wide conference of 
employee organizations and 
of skilled labor. 

h a special newspaper to 
ed during the course of 
anize a semi-permanent 
committee sponsored by 

1 and the Federation and 
gall other groups support- 
mpaign, 
dollars, in 


ates on WPA 


Soseph 8. Jacoby 


In the ensuing weeks hundreds of dol- 
lars more were collected and many 
groups of technical men gathered in 
support of the program. 

Administrator Ridder sensing the 
seriousness of the campaign and seeking 
to side-track the negotiations committee 
questioned its right to represent the 
technical men on the projects. The com- 
mittee countered by challenging the 
Administrator to call in the National 
Labor Relations Board to take a test 
vote. The Administrator dropped the 
subject. It was too hot. 

During the concluding days of the ne- 
gotiations, it became increasingly evi- 
dent that Administrator Ridder would 
refuse to grant prevailing wages. At 
the inception of the negotiations he had 
stated that he was opposed to paying 
prevailing wages “on principle” but was 
open to conviction. His labor actions 
belied his words and on March 1st, he 
publicly refused to grant the wage pro- 
posals. The reasons given were lame 
ones at best. Realizing that every ob- 
jection had been effectively drowned by 
the negotiations committee, Mr. Ridder 
based his refusal on the threadbare ar- 
gument that the granting of prevailing 
wages “would destroy incentive to re- 
turn to private industry.” 

Far from being deterred by this first 
setback, the Prevailing Wage Confer- 
ence, as the negotiations committee is 
now called, has merely been spurred on. 
With the possibility of at least another 
year of subsistence-level wages and with 
thousands of dismissals lying in the 
offing, the campaign is daily gaining 
momentum. A committee is being dis- 
patched to Washington, where the na- 
tional heads of both the Federation and 
the Architectural Guild will lay plans 
for a national campaign on the issues 
involved. The National Labor Relations 
Board will be called upon to set a date 
for a hearing where delegations of tech- 
nical men from all major cities will set 
forth their arguments for prevailing 
wages. Plans are also being laid for 
enlisting the American Federation of 
Labor unions in the campaign. Pressure 
will be brought to bear on Congressmen 
and Senators to sponsor appropriate 
legislation for decent wages and for ex- 
tension of W.P.A. 


With the energetic support and co- 
operation of technical men throughout 
the country, prevailing wages and con- 
tinued employment during this time of 
need can and will be won! 


Rochester Prepares 
For Convention 


Rochester, according to their last re- 
port, has one of the finest systems of 
shop and office stewards in the Federa- 
tion. The W.P.A. section has sponsored 
a broad conference in the city to in- 
augurate a campaign for prevailing or 
civil service rates of pay. The Rochester 
Engineering Socitty is co-operating; en- 
thusiasm for the fight has been raised 
on the W.P.A. projects. Petitions for 
prevailing rates of pay are now being 
circulated, to be directed to the state and 
federal administrators. The chapter ex- 
pects to send representatives to Wash- 
ington when the National Office makes 
the arrangements for a nationwide del- 
egation from all F.A.E.C.T. chapters. 

Brother Johnson and his Convention 
committee have been busily at work on 
the preparations for the National Con- 
vention, and it is expected that it will 
be a social as well as an organizational 
success. 

The chapter has its own printing press 
and has issued the fourth number of its 
local “Technical News.” The cost of this 
publication is defrayed by the advertis- 
ing. The “Technical News” is proving 
very popular in the vicinity of Rochester 
and is helping the organizing work. The 
Federation is definitely on the map in 
Rochester. 


News Flash! 


The following telegram was received 
as the BULLETIN was going to Press: 
March 11, 1986. 
Conference on Prevailing Wages for 
Technical Men, New York 
Chicago enthusiastic over your 
splendid campaign stop we are tak- 
ing steps to mobilize Chicago tech- 
nical men behind your program stop 
letter follows 
J. J. Scheyer, Acting Secretary 
Chicago Chapter, F.A.E.C.T. 


LE A SST A YP 


New York Supports Building 
Service Strikers 


March 12th, 1936, 
Mr. James A. Gaynor, President, 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, 
119 East 18th Street, N. Y. ©. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The officers and Members of the Greater 
New York Council of the Building Service 
Employees International Union wish to thank 
you for your splendid offer of assistance and 
co-operation, 

We are fully cognizant that it has been due 
to the attitude of the socially conscious and 
true trade unionism friends that we have been 
able to achieve the success that has been ours 
to this time. 

Fraternally yours, 
GREATER NEW YORK COUNCIL 
of the BUILDING SERVICK 
EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Signed: By JAS. J. BAMBRICK, 
President, 
ES 
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Are You a Licensed Engineer? 


Since the depression began, we have noticed a marked change 
among legislators, employers and the founders’ societies in favor of 
licensing. During the past few years many states have enacted 


statutes providing for some form 


of licensing and within the last 


year eight states have passed such legislation. Thirty-five states now 


have engineering licensing laws. What are their provisions and how 


do they affect the engineering employees? The following article at- 


tempts to evaluate such legislation showing how futile it is in com- 


batting the real problems of the engineer. 


Since the licensing of engineers resides 
within the province of state powers, 
legislation on this matter falls of ne- 
cessity intc a variety of patterns. Hence, 
for the purpose of this article, references 
will be made to the N. Y. State statute 
which was passed in 1920 and amended 
in more recent years, evidently to the 
satisfaction of the licensing advocates 
since it corresponds closely to their 
“model bill.” 


The statute provides that: 


It shall be unlawful for any person to 
practice or to offer to practice professional 
engineering or land surveying in this state 
or to use the title engineer or surveyer or 
any other title, sign or card or device in 
such a manner as to tend to convey the im- 
pression that such person is practicing pro- 
fessional engineering or land surveying or 
is a professional engineer or Jand surveyor, 
unless such person is duly licensed under 
the provisions of this article. 

The terms ‘professional engineer” 
and “land surveyor” are defined as fol- 
lows: 

A person practices professional enginee- 
ring, within the meaning and intent of this 
article who holds himself out as able to 
perform or who does perform any profes- 
sional service, such as consultation, in- 
vestigation, evaluation, planning, design, or 
responsible supervision of construction or 
operation, in connection with any public or 
private utilities, structures, buildings, ma- 
chines, equipment, processes, works or proj- 
ects, wherein the safeguarding of life, 
health or property is concerned or involved, 
when such professional service requires the 
application of engineering principles and 
data, 

A person practices land surveying within 
the meaning and intent of this article who 
surveys areas for their correct determina- 
tion and description and for conveyancing, 
or for the establishment of land boundaries 
and the plotting of lands and subdivisions 
thereof, 


These provisions are quite sweeping. 
It would seem that no one can be em- 
ployed to do designing, evaluation, plan- 
ning, etc., unless he is licensed. But the 
statute contains a few “jokers” in the 
form of exemptions which vitiate the 
first sections and, in our opinion, render 
the entire statute ineffective insofar as 
90% of the profession is concerned. 
What are these “jokers”? It exempts 


. ... those engaging in professional en- 
gineering or land surveying as an employee 
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or pupil of a licensed professional engineer 
or a licensed land surveyor, or as an em- 
ployee under the direction of a professional 
engineer or authorized land surveyor PRO- 

VIDED THAT SAID PRACTICE MAY NOT 

INCLUDE RESPONSIBLE CHARGE OF 

DESIGNING OR SUPERVISION AS PRIN- 

CIPAL (our capital letters—Editor). 

In other words, only those in respon- 
sible charge of design or supervision as 
principal (that is, the highest in author- 
ity) must be licensed. Accordingly, a 
firm employing any number of designers 
or any category of engineers needs but 
one licensed man in order to be within 


the law. 


The 
in the 


....+ practice of professional engineering 
or land surveying, solely as an officer or iin 
employee of a corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 


Under this provision some of the most 
important concerns (railroads, auto, 
steel, etc.) employing large numbers of 
engineers are not required to employ 
even one licensed engineer. 

But that is not all. The statute further 
exempts those in the 


.. «+ practice of professional engineering 
or land surveying, exclusively as an officer 
or employee of a public service corporation 
by rendering to such corporation such serv- 
ice in connection with its lines and property 
which are subject to supervision with re- 
spect to the safety and security thereof by 
the public service commission of this state, 
the interstate commerce commission or 
other federal regulatory body... . 


Why then the extravagant claims of 
so eminent a personage as D. B. Stein- 
man, president of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers? To quote 
him: ‘Engineers’ registration is now a 
real fact controlling engineering prac- 
tice in more than one half the states in 
the union. ... Teeth have now been put 
into these registration laws and enforce- 
ment procedure is being progressively 
strengthened. ... These laws supply the 
long needed solution of our problem.” 
In the face of such artless optimism, we 
remain frankly credulous. 


statute further exempts those 


There is but one group in addition to 
the few “aristocrat” engineers that may 
benefit by these statutes; namely, the 


N. B. Sparer 


engineers who practice for themselves— 
the non-employee. These are protected 
against competition from the  non- 
licensed engineers by the following pro- 
visions: 
No official of this state, or of any city, 
town or village shall accept or approve any 
plans or specification that are not stamped 


with the seal of a licensed architect or 
licensed professional engineer. 


Fantasies 


If this privilege is all that the staunch 
advocates for licensing sought, then we 
can understand their satisfaction. But 
they claim that these statutes ‘will pro- 
tect human life, human health, human 
rights and human property.” They see 
in them the means of “securing profes- 
sional recognition and standards.” These 
claims, obviously, are fantastic. The 
security-thirsting engineer, flailing in 
the quagmire of his economic debase- 
ment, envisions a mirage of non-existing 
magnificence. 


There are those—and some of them 
quite influential—who believe that license 
laws strictly enforced will secure the 
necessary professional standing and rec- 
ognition. This is a dangerous, illusion. 
No profession anywhere has achieved 
recognition or improvement of its eco- 
nomic status simply through the enact- 
ment of a registration law. Such legis- 
lation is even less likely to have any ef- 
fect upon the engineering profession in 
view of its peculiar characteristics and 
methods of practice. The advocates of 
such laws are too prone to emulate the 
medical and other professions without 
taking into account the basic differences 
between those professions and that of 
engineering. 


The medical profession, for instance, 
required some government regulation be- 
cause only so could it be emancipated 
from the historical “barber doctor” and 
the superstition “healer,” for the credu 
lous person too easily fell victim to thes 
old fashioned quacks. Furthermore 
since the physician’s practice is base 
upon individual services and the life and 
health of a patient depend almost en 
tirely upon the individual that attends 
him, it is essential for the protection 0 
the public to definitely designate by la 
the qualified attendant. 


Twelve Long Years 


The background and method of em 
gineering practice, however, is entirely 
different. Since 90% of the enginee 

(Continued on next page) 
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Meeting recently with President 
Rosemund and two members of the 
Executive Board of the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers’, 
Architects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions, 
A. F. of L., Robert Mifflin Sentman and 
Lewis Berne, National President and 
Bulletin Editor respectively of the 
¥.A.E.C.T., conferred on the matter of 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. 

The discussion was based on the points 
printed in the February BULLETIN 
which were as follows: 


1. The inclusion of our full member- 
ship: i. e. eligibility of our entire 
membership regardless of profes- 
sional classification. 

2. Adjustment of dues for low-salaried 
and W.P.A. and unemployed mem- 
bers. 

3. The granting of a charter where 
no locals of the International exist. 

4, Establishment of new locals in 
cities where only plan: or office 
locals of the International exist. 

On all points but one, both committees 

came to a satisfactory understanding. 
The committee of the International 
agreed that the entire F.A.E.C.T. mem- 
bership could be included with the excep- 
tion of a few whose status would have 
to be determined after examination of 
jurisdictional rights by the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. Government 
employees and others who are classified 


(Continued from preceding page) 


are employees, the whole situation re- 
volves around the employee—employer 
relationship. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of defending the public interest 
from malpractice in engineering but 
rather to defend the interests of the 
Majority of the engineers. Since in con- 
nection with licensing, systems of ap- 
prenticeship are set up, the tendency is 
to create a class of cheap labor for the 
employer-engineer. To quote the statute: 


Every person applying subsequent to Jan- 
tary 1, 1937, for a license as professional en- 
xineer, shall be required to pass the exam- 
ination and before admission thereto shall 
Submit evidence that he had graduated from 
u college or school of engineering registered 
by the department as maintaining  satis- 
factory standards. He shall also submit be- 
fore admission to the examination evidence 
of practical experience in the professional 
engineering work of a grade and character 
Satisfactory to the beard, Each complete 
year of study in the registered college or 
school of engineering may be accepted in 
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Unity for Teehnical Men 


F. A. E. C. T. Negotiates with A. F. of L. 


as scientific computers, statisticians, 
mathematicians, etc., were those in- 
volved. It was brought out by Mr. Rose- 
mund that unless some other A. F. of L. 
union had jurisdictional rights over 
these categories, a broad interpretation 
of the International charter would per- 
mit their inclusion as technical or 
scientific employees. This point would 
be investigated further by them. 

The A. F. of L. committee also agreed 
that where no locals of the International 
existed in a city, new charters could be 
issued to the F.A.E.C.T. chapters as 
regularly constituted locals. Further, in 
cities where only plant or office locals 
of the International existed, separate 
charters could be issued to F.A.E.C.T. 
chapters as territorial or regional locals. 


lt was on the dues question that the 
first and only serious obstacle was met. 
At this conference it took up most of 
the time as every aspect of the problem 
was examined and discussed. The final 
position of the International was that, 
though arguments in favor of lower dues 
may be justified, their experience had 
convinced them that it would be unwise 
and impossible to adjust the dues down- 
ward as a condition of affiliation. They 
amplified this point by stating that the 
dues schedule was fixed by their constitu- 
tion and that it would be necessary for 
their convention to make any changes. 
If, however, the Federation affiliated and 


liew of one year of such experience to give 
him a total of eight years. In lieu of such 
graduation, an applicant may be admitted 
to the examination upon presenting evidence 
of at least twelve years of practical experi- 
ence in professional engineering work of a 
grade and character satisfactory to the 
board, 


Even the medical profession does not 
demand such high prerequisites, for the 
medical graduate, except in one or two 
states, requires no experience or intern- 
ship. He need only be graduated from 
a recognized college to be eligible for 
an examination and upon passing such 
an examination becomes a_ recognized 
physician. 

The setting up of such high qualifica- 
tions for licensing simply means that 
there will always be thousands of grad- 
uate engineers and non-graduates with 
many years of experience but not quali- 
fied to obtain licenses. In the eyes of the 
employers these tens of thousands will 
be rated as apprentices, non-profes- 


demonstrated by figures subsequently 
that lower dues were possible, the mat- 
ter could be introduced at a convention. 

The present International dues scale 
is a minimum of $1.25 per month with 
the locals having the right to fix any 
scale not below the minimum, A fixed 
per capita tax of 60 cents per member 
per month of this $1.25 goes to the Na- 
tional office. 

As for the unemployed, they would be 
admitted to membership without pay- 
ment of dues for the period of their un- 
employment. However, their constitution 
specifies that they do not enjoy voting 
privileges during said period. 

The conference closed with Mr. Rose- 
mund requesting that the F.A.E.C.T. 
membership and Convention be informed 
as to the results of this conference. 

The result of the conference has been 
to pose before the F.A.E.C.T. one major 
problem with regard to affiliation; 
namely, whether the additional security 
provided by unity among the foremost 
technical unions would compensate for 
an increase in dues; whether it would 
not be possible for a large, strong, unified 
trade union of technical professionals 
within the main body of organized labor 
to win better wages so that higher dues 
would be considered not only not ex- 
cessive but necessary and vital to the 
active and efficient functioning of a 
growing organization. 


sionals and semi-skilled workers. The 
rates of pay will undoubtedly be propor- 
tionately low and with such a supply of 
trained men obtainable at low rates of 
pay the licensed employee engineer will 
be equally affected. In other words, the 
entire profession will suffer a debased 
wage standard, the very opposite of 
what the proponents of licensing pretend 
to accomplish. 

Licensing, therefore, which ostensibly 
aims to defend the public interest, is in 
reality an instrument of the employer- 
engineer against the employee-engineer, 
To proscribe its use as such, it is nec- 
essary to modify the existing statutes so 
as to qualify every graduate engineer or 
one with equivalent experience to take 
the State Board examination. Upon 
passing such examination, he would be 
recognized as a professional engineer. 
Any other rule must inevitably prove 
harmful. 
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AMERICA NEEDS MORE PROJECTS LIKE 


BOULDER DAM 


When public works projects are 
proposed or defended by public of fi- 
cials it is usually in a half-apol- 
ogetic manner. For example, many 
a liberal legislator like Senator 
Wagner has said that public works 
will smooth the ups and downs, the 
booms and crashes of our economic 
system. Recently, B. Charney Vla- 
deck, a member of the New. York 
Housing Authority, pointed out that 
low-cost housing had calmed social 
unrest in Europe and should be 
built here for similar reasons. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority project 
‘got by’ the Supreme Court recently, 
mainly because the Justices. saw the 
value of electric power in wartime. 

Now, in listening to these excuses 
for public works projects, one is 


bs 
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likely to forget the real justification 
of such projects. It arises out of 
this — that America, the minerals 
and oil under the land, the rivers and 
lakes, the miles of fertile soil, these 
all belong or rightly should belong 
to the citizens of this country to 
develop them as they see fit. The 
justification for the building of the 
dams, powerhouses, aqueducts and 
other such public works arises out 
of that common ownership of na- 
tural resources. 

Understanding this, no technician 
should fall into the habit of looking 
around for some Big Business rea- 
son for condoning public works. The 
average public official, about to pro- 
pose a public works program, turns 
in the direction of the largest busi- 
ness corporations, salaams three 
times, mutters that public works 
will “prime the pump of private in- 
dustry,” that they will “smooth the 
ups and downs of our economic sys- 
tem,” etc. In doing this he is actu- 
ally weakening the case for public 
works; .he makes them appear as 
gadgets to be used only in times of 
emergency; mechanisms that re- 
quire an excuse for their existence. 


ALAN MATHER 


Whom will it benefit? Is this the sort 
of project that the Federation may just- 
ly demand as a means of putting sur- 
veyors, engineers and draftsmen_ to 
work? 

The storage of water for use during 
dry seasons and dry years is one of the 
functions of Boulder Dam from which 
farmers in the Imperial Valley in Cal- 
ifornia will benefit. During the summer 
of 1934, these farmers watched their Im- 
perial Canal, leading from the Colorado 
and forming the main artery in an ir- 
rigation system — running as dry as a 
speech by California’s Herbert Hoover. 
It was this dryness that forced them, 
all through that summer, to haul in 
water by rail for their stock and domes- 
tic needs. It was this drought that cost 
the irrigated valleys of the lower Colo- 
rado River $10,000,000 in crop losses. 

During the springtime of many past 
years the farmers in the valley have had 
to build earthworks to keep the swollen 
river to its course. But now, with the 
dam providing storage for flood control, 
this expensive work is reduced. The 
largest flood known, that of 1884, esti- 
mated to have flowed through Boulder 
Canyon at the rate of 300,000 cubic feet 
per second, formed the basis for deter- 


" a 
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mining the necessary height of the dam. 
If such a flood were repeated it could be 


To lapse into the financial jargon of 
Big Business in defending any cause 


Borstoe S is, in practice, to make that cause stored behind the dam and released a 
s Gide tibe-a rackets ae rate na Wes cubic feet per second, 

eit ae Let us not damn public works C epee with me present Imper! 
a with faint praise. If we.adopt the ORDA, een Ak ‘ rough Mexico 7 
an a) 4 stock excuses for public works as into international complications, th 
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Map of the territory affected by the Boulder Dam Project. 
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they are used by politicians we may 
begin to appear as a minority group 
that perpetually demands favors of 
the American people. If on the other 
hand, we grasp the social signifi- 
cunce of certain types of public 
works, we will be better prepared 
to demand more such projects; we 
will be able to make it clear that in 
serving our own interests, im de- 
manding public works as a means 
of employment, we are serving the 
interests of America. 


Boulder Damon the Colorado River 


has recently been handed..over to the 
government by the contractors who built 
it, What is the purpose of this dam? 


government is building the All-Amert: 
can Canal, entirely through America 
territory, to draw newly controll 
waters of the Colorado into the Imperi 
and Coachella Valleys. Approximate; 
430,000 acres are now under cultivatio 
here, and plans have been made to in 
crease the irrigable area to a total 0 
900,000 acres. From these addition 
acres may spring cotton, alfalfa, cant 
loupes, small fruits, lettuce, maize, mill 
corn. 

Another benefit to the farmers will 
the silt control at the dam. Previou 
the Colorado River brought to its del 
on the Gulf of California, an annw 
silt load variously estimated at frol 
80,000 to 250,000 acre feet. The smi 
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rt of this silt load that formerly en- 
ad the Imperial and other irrigation 
tems required an annual expense of 
ally half a million dollars for its re- 
val. Estimating that 187,000 acre 
eet of silt per year flowed through 
Boulder Canyon, and, figuring that, with 
e building of new dams upstream, this 
yolume of silt flow would steadily de- 
a] the engineers calculated that a 
¢ pocket of from five to eight million 
e feet was needed. 


‘Taking into account then, the future 
jam-building operations upstream the 
ment engineers set the crest of 
ulder Dam at an elevation that would 
ake a reservoir with a volume appor- 
med as follows: 5 to 8 million acre feet 
silt pocket, 12 to 15 million acre feet 
. active and regulation storage and 
million acre feet for flood control. 
sing an average, the engineers de- 
ened the dam to create a reservoir of 
00,000 acre feet capacity. 


Boulder Dam will back up the largest 
ficial body of water in the world, suf- 
mt to cover Connecticut to a depth 
f ten feet. The dam rises 727 feet above 
ne bedrock of the river; a wall of 
feet across the channel, 653 feet 
hick at the bottom and 45 feet thick at 
top. With the building of such a 
m, opportunity was given for guide 
ks to make such staggering com- 
arisons as, “the 4,364,903 cubic yards 
f concrete poured in the dam and the 
x plant would build a standard 
ghway across the continent.” 


| Electric Power Generation 


With the balancing of the flow of the 
in the interest of flood control, the 
ibility arose of using the potential 
of piled up water to generate 
tric power. Power generation is 
de incidental to flood control, how- 
ar; it is something to make the dam 
y for itself. With the top of the dam 
| feet above bedrock, turbines are 
where they will operate initially 
a maximum head of 582 feet, a 
mum of 442 feet and an average of 
) feet. The yearly flow of water 
ough these turbines is estimated at 
0,000 acre feet. 
he power plant will be operated by 
‘City of Los Angeles and the South- 
California Edison Company under 
eral supervision of a director ap- 
ed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
2 City of Los Angeles will serve as a 
erating agent for itself, and for the 
S of Arizona and Nevada, the 
politan Water District, and the 
; municipalities;,. the Southern 
Ornia Edison Company will serve 
; fenerating agent for itself and 
—r power companies. 
He of electric power will pay the en- 
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PLAN OF BOULDER DAM 


All water that will be released at Boulder 
Dam except the flow over the spillways (2), 
which will oceur only at infrequent intervals, 
will be controlled at the four intake tow- 
ers (3). Water flows from the intake towers, 
down the penstocks to the power plant. The 
excess will pass through outlets (6). No water 
will ever flow over the dam. 

In the early stages of construction work, 
cofferdams were built above and below the 
site of the dam and the course of the river 
was diverted through the tunnels (1) leaving 
the damsite dry and clear for construction 
work, When the dam was near completion, the 
upper part of the tunnels was closed by means 
of gates and tunnel plugs. Then the lower 
part of the inner tunnels was connected with 
the upstream towers and the lower part of 
the outer tunnels was connected with the 
spillways. 

Steel bulkheads (4) close the outer tunnels 
except when needed. The highway (7) crosses 
the dam. 


tire cost of the dam. Contracts have 
been signed whereby the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company and the City of 
Los Angeles are to pay the U. S. Gov- 
ernment amounts yearly sufficient to 
amortize the investment plus interest 
charges in fifty years. 


Water Supply for Los Angeles and 
Other Cities 


Another project, built at the same 
time as the dam and depending upon its 
control features, is an aqueduct from 
the Colorado River to cities and towns 
in Southern California of which Los 
Angeles is one. The aqueduct lies many 
miles downstream from the dam and will 


carry one billion gallons of water per - 


day over a distance of 239 miles through 
desert and mountains. This aqueduct is 
costing Los Angeles and other communi- 
ties in the Metropolitan Water District 
the sum of $220,000,000. For this water 
the district will pay the U. S. about 
$250,000 yearly. 


Know the Project by Its Enemies 


The wealth-creating features of this 
project should be sufficient to allay any 
fears about the “debt” that it will cre- 
ate. The Liberty League, understand- 
ing the social significance of these proj- 
ects and the threat they represent to the 
interests of its members, has warned 
taxpayers of some vague doom. The 
only doom is that such projects may 
compete with similar private institu- 
tions which are controlled by members 
of the Liberty League. More projects 
like Boulder Dam should be demanded 
by technicians; its social-engineering 
features and the opposition of the 
Liberty League and similar super- 
patriotic elements are its best recom- 
mendations. 


Working Conditions On the Project 


While more projects like Boulder Dam 
may justly be urged by the Federation, 
a different set of working conditions 
from those of Boulder Dam should never- 
theless be sought. Despite the success- 
ful experiment of building Panama 
Canal with the government acting as 
general contractor, the government 
hired Six Companies, Inc., to. build 
Boulder Dam. Six Companies, Inc., 
which did the work, received approxi- 
mately $51,950,000. Of this, seven mil- 
lion dollars is reported to be profit— 
seven million dollars that might have 
gone in to wages. Six Companies ran 
the job at a high rate of labor efficiency 
and “productivity”. Hence, it is no sur- 
prise to learn of the huge toll in human 
life—a total of about 200 workers killed 
on the job by the end of 1935. 


America needs projects like this... . 
Yes, but with the paternalism of cor- 
porations like Six Companies removed 
and their profits turned into higher 
wages for the construction workers. 
More safeguards of the lives of the work- 
ers engaged in such hazardous occupa- 
tion is needed—again, the elimination of 
a private profit-seeking ..corporation 
would help here. Such projects are 
needed .... but with the addition of 
democratic self-government of the con- 
struction community, a share for organ- 
ized labor in the management .of the 
project and generally, education for 
labor as to the national significance of 
the project—which means—education to 
combat the lies directed against public 
works by the Liberty League and other 
anti-labor elements. 
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New Tacties Used by N.Y. Loeal 22 


NEWS FLASH! 
March 15. The E. R. B. employees 
were granted the increase in salary to 


$32 per week, 


White collar professional men are 
proving to be apt students of militant 
trade union tactics. 

Emulating the example established re- 
cently by the workers of the Goodyear 
rubber plants in Akron, Ohio, in sitting 
down at their posts to protest their 
grievances, twenty-three draftsmen and 
building inspectors of the Emergency 
Relief Bureau in New York City found 
this an effective way of getting im- 
mediate action on their demands. 

Employed in the Building, Manage- 
ment and Supply Division of the E.R.B., 
the men had begun to negotiate for an 
increase in salary about eight months 
ago. Delegations had pressed the issue 
constantly, but were repeatedly put off 
by various excuses. 

About the middle of January, 1936, 
when pressure upon the E.R.B. was get- 
ting too strong, assurances were finally 
given that salaries would be increased 
from $27 to $32 per week, payable at 
the end of the month. Upon receipt of 


the checks, however, no increases were 
found to be included. Immediately a sit- 
down strike was called. 

Officials including the Mayor’s repre- 
sentative hastened to assure the technical 
men that a mistake had been made and 
that the increases would be forthcom- 
ing in supplementary checks as soon as 
the City Budget Director approved the 
E.R.B. Budget. The strike was called 
off. However, the technical men’s com- 
mittee investigated and found that no 
such provisions were made. When con- 
fronted with the facts all responsible of- 
ficials claimed that no promises had been 
made except that everything possible 
had been done to place the increases in 
the budget and have them approved by 
the Budget Director. Another sit-down 
strike was called during the week of 
February 15. 

Again officials and special representa- 
tives of the Mayor and the E.R.B. came 
scurrying about to oil the troubled 
waters. This time the promised in- 


Weleome Westchester 


With the granting of a charter to an 
‘organized group of technical men in 
Westchester, N. Y., a new Federation 
chapter was born. Meeting on March 2, 
a group of technical men formerly or- 
ganized as members of the Westchester 
Employees Association, voted unani- 
mously to form a chapter of the 
F.A.E.C.T. The charter was issued by 
Jules Korchien, National Secretary. 


For several months, this organization 
of W.P.A. and civil service employees 
had been protesting the inefficiency in 
the administration of their projects. 
Wage scales, they claimed, were fifteen 
to forty per cent less than in New York 
and pay checks were often weeks over- 
due. Making little headway in their 
endeavors to correct these abuses, they 
invited the Federation to aid them. 


Immediately thereafter, a meeting was 
called and given wide publicity. The re- 
sponse was more than had been expected. 
A county official, at the last moment, 
denied the organization the use of a 
public hall which had been hired for 
the purpose, and shortly thereafter ten 
men involved in the organizational 
activities were laid off from W.P.A. 
jobs. Vociferously demonstrating his 
anti-labor stand, John Buckley Bryan, 
W.P.A. Administrator for Westchester 
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County, expressed the opinion that New 
York City organizations with “doubtful 
background” are a force behind attempts 
to organize technical men in West- 
chester and that the latter stand in 
danger of being “exploited.” Demagog- 
ically admitting that white-collar or 
other workers had a right to band to- 
gether in their own economic interests, 
he asserted that they were in this case 
being victimized by ‘co-operative organ- 
izations.” “Their next try,” he said, 
“will be to collect dues or a ‘kick in’ from 
the Westchester men.” 


These charges were taken up by the 
Federation in a press statement by 
Jules Korchien, National Secretary of 
the F.A.E.C.T., in which he blasted their 
veracity. Charging Mr. Bryan with in- 
timidation, he said, “Our Federation has 
been active in organizing engineers, 
draftsmen and other technical profes- 
sionals. We have large organizations on 
W.P.A. projects in all parts of the 
country and as a result of our efforts 
we have secured increases for them. In- 
stead of making $94 per month, en- 
gineers in New York City are getting in 
many cases $130 and $145 per month. 
This came as a result of a campaign we 
conducted. We have obtained for the 
W.P.A. employees sick-leave and vaca- 


creases would positively be in the March 
15 checks. Again the men returned to 
work, But it was not long before it was 
found that only the draftsmen had been 
recommended for the raise and the build- 
ing inspectors had been omitted. Actiy- 
ity was renewed until the entire group 
was included. 

At the present time the entire staff of 
technical men is patiently but militantly 
awaiting the checks due March 15. It 
is generally conceded that their 100% 
organization as Local 22 of the New 
York Chapter, F.A.E.C.T., was instru- 
mental in organizing a firm front before 
the E.R.B. Administration. The aid of 
Organizer Scherer of the New York 
Chapter was most helpful. 


The case was notable for more than 
the new tactics used by a group of pro- 
fessional employees. In the words of 
one of the draftsmen, “The attitude of 
the Administration was most anti-labor 
and the contradictions among officials in 
responsible positions were unrivalled, 
Lies, deception, and broken faith were 
all part of the program to prevent ef- 
fective action. The whole sequence of 
events points ever more pointedly to a 
growing autocracy within the ranks of 
officials democratically elected to serve 
the interests of the people. 


tions with pay. The employees are sup- 
plied with bulletin boards to discuss 
their own organizational problems, and 
labor relations boards have been set up 
to review punitive actions taken by of- 
ficials. In New York City we can report 
the reinstatement of every technical pro- 
fessional who has been thrown out be- 
cause of some arbitrary autocratic ac- 
tion of petty officials. The employees are 
today entitled to open hearings where 
they can publically bring forward the 
facts of their case. 

“Tt is childish for Mr. Bryan to 
criticize unions for collecting dues to 
conduct their business. All trade unions 
in the United States are organized on 
this basis. There are no subsidies from 
political chests. All employees pay for 
their own organization in order to pro- 
tect their rights to live decently. 

“We will help the engineers and the 
white collar employees in Westchester 
County to organize in their own organ- 
ization and conduct their affairs as they 
see fit. This will defeat the threats 0 
Mr. Bryan and those responsible for thi 
recent dismissals of employees whos 
only crime was to exercise their com 
stitutional rights to organize and peti 
tion for redress of their grievances.” 

The success of the men in forming # 
united group of technical men in th 
form of a Federation chapter has al 
ready borne fruit. The ten men dismissed 
from their jobs have been reinstated. 
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AF.L. Asks Half Billion 
For Two Year Housing Program 


W ASHINGTON. A new housing pro- 
for persons of small incomes was 
‘forward by the American Federa- 
of Labor. It asked for an expendi- 
n two years of $500,000,000 by the 
al Government. 

ments on which the program was 
included contentions that private 
prise cannot finance proper low-cost 
ng, that local governments cannot 
alone and that “the Federal Gov- 
¢ cannot provide real leadership 
nerete achievements as long as its 
agencies are on a temporary, 
ney, work-relief basis.” 

jso incorporated in the program was 
demand that contemplated housing 
puilt by union labor at standard 
under conditions including the 
of minimum standards, with 
sion over the projects and man- 
ent of the enterprises in the hands 
‘professional and not political, super- 


ng recommendations listed in the 
m was:—‘The Federal Govern- 
- must expect to supply practically 
f the subsidy needed to make up the 
rence between ‘economic rent’ and 
t low-income families can pay.” 
Chemistry—Nazi Style 
RLIN. A number of chemists, 
ing under the immediate superin- 
ence of the Reich Arsenal Bureau, 
recently invented a poison gas sur- 
any other in murderous effect. 
cial property of this gas is that 
s the best gas masks useless, as 
atically penetrates the binding 
of the soldiers. 

e demonstrations of this gas have 
ed the German generals to such an 
| that large sums have been al- 
d for the mass production of this 
t gas. 

manufacture of the gas cost up to 
ent the lives of no fewer than 
ists, whose deaths were an- 
d in the newspapers from “heart 


One Billion and a Half 


Sought For W.P.A. 
INGTON. <A _ new _ Congres- 
propriation of $1,500,000,000 to 
the Works Progress Admin- 
on a permanent basis features 
fal work-relief plans for the 1936- 
scal year, it was indicated today. 
_ Gorman, the Irrepressible 
CAGO. Labor Party sentiment in 
rose higher as Francis Gorman, 
ent of the United Textile 
addressed a cheering mass 
9 of three thousand Trade Union- 
hland Auditorium. 
mg that many more trade 
aders will sooner or later join the 
for the formation of a na- 
or Party, he urged energetic 
ation action. 
thousand trade unionists are 
the Cook County and Chicago 
Y, under whose auspices Gor- 


PRESS QUOTES 


Civil Service Basis For 
Relief Workers 


William Hodson, New York City Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare and mem- 
ber of the Emergency Relief Bureau, 
urged that the 13,000 employes engaged 
in the administration of relief in this 
city under the direction of the E.R.B. be 
placed on a civil service basis. 

“It must be recognized that relief will 
remain a problem for a time to come and 
it should be treated no longer as a tem- 
porary emergency problem,” Mr. Hodson 
said. 

“So long as we continue the illusion 
that the relief administration can be 
completely liquidated in the near future, 
so long will we continue the inevitable 
handicaps which are inherent in an 
emergency set-up,” he added. 


Boondoggling? 


At the first of this month 35,319 white- 
collar employes were engaged on 200 
service projects under the W.P.A. here, 
and the work they do is not “boon- 
doggling,” according to a report submit- 
ted to Victor F. Ridder, Works Progress 
Administrator, by Walter M. Langsdorf, 
assistant administrator in charge of 
services. 


SS SN ET TH 


Labor Aids White Collar Workers 


MILWAUKEE. — Leaders of Mil- 
waukee’s organized labor and liberal 
groups meeting with officers of the Mil- 
waukee Newspaper Guild in strike head- 
quarters here prepared a joint program 
of action toward winning the strike of 
William Randolph Hearst’s Wisconsin 
News editorial department workers. 
Members of the group assured strike 
leaders that they would furnish pickets 
and assist in every other way. 


Architects’ Exhibit 


NEW YORK. The fiftieth annual ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League with 
the American Institute of Decoration has 
opened at the American Fine Arts 
Building. 

Problems of community housing are 
let in by the back door, so to speak, and 
given a very summary treatment indeed. 
This. show gives members of the Archi- 
tectural League a chance to strut their 
stuff, but it offers no unity of viewpoint, 
no broad vision of the basic architectural 
needs or possibilities of new development 
at this time. 


Yes! The Depression Is Over 


WASHINGTON. Unemployment in- 
creased more in January, 1936, than it 
has in any January in five years, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the American 
Federation of Labor. The estimate 
found that the ranks of the jobless were 
swelled by 1,229,000 men in January, to 
reach a total of 12,626,000. 

“How much of this employment loss is 
due to lengthening of workhours it is 
not yet possible to tell. It seems probable 


that longer hours have been an impor- 
tant factor, for records covering the 
months from July to December, 1935, 
show that the work week in industry has 
been lengthened by three hours, and 
that as a consequence more than 1,000,- 
000 possible jobs were lost. 
Civil Service Chiselling 
In the February number of “The At- 
lantie Monthly,” Mr. Lawrence Sullivan 
shows how the percentage of competitive 
civil service places in the Federal 
bureaucracy has dropped from 80.8 when 
Mr. Hoover left office to 57 today, and 
how Mr. Farley not only has appointed 
nearly 300,000 persons to non-civil sery- 
ice positions, but has deliberately de- 
moralized the existing services so as to 
force people out and make more places 
for “deserving” Democrats — whose 
desert came largely from having sup- 
ported F, D. R. before Chicago. 


Labor Solidarity 


AKRON. Threats of a general strike 
protected 14,000 Goodyear rubber strik- 
ers while pickets continued to defy the 
court injunction against mass demon- 
strations in front of the factory gates. 

At a mass meeting of one thousand 
truck drivers, the key teamsters union 
authorized its joint council to call a 
strike of 5,000 city chauffeurs, whenever 
required, in support of the rubber 
strikers. 


Mayors Favor W.P.A. 
Continuance 


NEW ORLEANS. Asserting that 
work relief was the American way of 
meeting the unemployment problem, the 
South and Southwest regional groups of 
the United States Conference of Mayors 
went on record in closing their session 
here today as favoring continuation of 
the Works Progress Administration by 
the Federal Government. 


Is Private Industry Taking Up 
the Slack? 


Engineering construction awards last 
week totaled $34,960,000, the Engineer- 
ing News-Record reported recently. 

The total is composed of $8,272,000 
private construction and $26,688,000 
public, of which federal is $2,228,000 and 
state and municipal $24,460,000. Cor- 
responding values for a year ago are:— 
Total, $22,762,000; private, $4,763,000; 
public, $17,999,000; federal, $1,968,000; 
state and municipal, $16,031,000. 


N. Y. White Collar Workers 
Can Picket 


NEW YORK. Supreme Court Justice 
Salvatore A. Cotillo handed down a de- 
cision describing as a misinterpretation 
the general understanding that his in- 
junction decision in the R. H, Freed & 
Co. case barred white-collar workers 
from picketing and using other union 
methods which are permitted non-white 
collar workers in labor disputes. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Federation gains dollar minimum from 
Board of Education 

The Philadelphia Chapter can register 
an unusual victory in the recent action 
of the Philadelphia Board of Education 
in raising the pay of twelve draftsmen 
from 75c¢ and 90e per hour to a minimum 
of one dollar per hour. This action was 
ordered by Add B. Anderson, Secretary 
and Business Manager of the Board 
after conferences with representatives of 
the Federation. This after a brief had 
been presented to the board at a regular 
meeting, and a campaign of four months 
duration carried on, during which time 
the wages of the lowest paid draftsmen 
were twice increased, some from an 
original wage of 50c per hour. 

The Federation has grown steadily on 
the job at the Board of Education. Reg- 
ular meetings are held of the members 
working there, and they are directly 
represented on the Executive Committee 
of the Chapter. A regular shop bulletin 
is issued twice a month. 

It is interesting to note that as the 
wages of the lowest paid draftsmen have 
increased, the higher paid men have 
benefitted by constantly increased wages. 
Organization has made its point on this 
job. The Board of Education is notor- 
ious for its open shop policies with re- 
gard to its maintenance employes, and 
its tendencies to reduce teachers’ sal- 
aries. And standards for technical men 
in Philadelphia have been on the down 
grade for years. Yet on this job, al- 
most one hundred technical employes are 
experiencing constantly increasing 
standards. 

The Philadelphia Chapter continues to 

grow on the W.P.A. projects. We can re- 
port two projects almost one hundred 
percent organized and shop committees 
functioning effectively on many more. 
The immediate campaign of the chapter 
is for a 10% increase of monthly earn- 
ings. At the same time we are working 
for the establishment of a prevailing rate 
for technical employes. 
- At last the Philadelphia Chapter can 
boast of a substantial payment to the 
National Office toward the Organizers 
fund and other national expenses. We 
shall make every effort to continue this 
start as a monthly occasion. 


Elections 


Recent chapter elections resulted in 
the following officers being elected. 
Willard Beckley, one of the original 
members of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
was elected Chairman. Visscher Boyd, 
last year’s chairman, has resumed his old 
job as Secretary. Max Bernstein, an- 
other old-timer, is Financial Secretary 
and Treasurer. The rest of the Chapter 
Council is representative of a fine ele- 
ment of technical men, several of them 
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recent members who have added greatly 
to the influence and activity of the 
chapter. 


The new committee has done a fine job 
at the start in tightening the organiza- 
tion of the chapter, in preparing excellent 
discussion for the National Convention 
and in adding new life to the chapter by 
planning social activities in connection 
with the membership meetings. Old 
members won’t recognize the head- 
quarters when the new social room, with 
its chess and checker tables, the open 
fireplace and the cards and magazines 
is completed. If the party on February 
15th was a criterion of what we are to 
expect, we’re off to a swell year. But 
organization isn’t being neglected. We'll 
have a new shop group to boast about 
and that means organization. We’re 
getting some dues now from Harrisburg, 
and we hope soon to get some more 
from Reading and perhaps from another 
“little town” near here where steel is 
born. And that means better wages and 
conditions for technical men. 

VISSCHER BOYD. 


NEW YORK 


The Right to Organize 


Twenty-two research workers at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
were recently transferred charged with 
inefficiency. They had performed im- 
portant scientific research for which 
they received frequent praise from Dr. 
Noble, Curator of the Department of 
Experimental Biology of the Museum. 
A number of them had been especially 
commended. 


One of the officials, however, had de- 
cided to break up the employees’ organ- 
ization. Pretending to be a Department 
of Justice agent especially assigned to 
the museum, he circulated a particularly 
vicious questionaire, and practised other 
forms of intimidation which culminated 
in the transfers. 


The transfers were carried through 
despite the protests of the employees and 
the New York Chapter to the Museum 
and to Administrator Ridder. We ap- 
pealed the case, and at the hearing be- 
fore the Labor Appeals Board, were 
helped by an attorney from the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. 

The decision of the board reads as 
follows: “The Labor Appeals Board 
finds that the transfers and demotions 
of the above complainants are unjustified. 
The various reasons given for transfers 
or demotions, i.e., ‘inadequate back- 
ground, ‘incompetence,’ ‘inefficiency,’ 
etc., are illogical in view of their obvious 
educational qualifications and exper- 
ience.” 


Perfect Scores 


News from 


New York Chapter, is chalking up a 
perfect score on cases involving dismissal 
from jobs. From the start of W.P.A. 
in August, 1935 to date, every chapter 
member who has been removed on 
“charges” and has asked the Federation 
to handle his case, has been cleared and 
reinstated as a direct result of its abil- 
ity to break through bureaucratic apathy 
and red tape. Where members were laid 
off because their project was closed 
down, the W.P.A. section has fought for 
and obtained their transfers to other 
projects. 

Because W.P.A. projects for chemists 
were grossly inadequate, the Federation 
actually formulated new projects and 
fought for their adoption. As a result, 
hundreds of chemists which the W.P.A. 
had left in the cold, found jobs. 


Within the past six months, approx- 
imately 220 members have obtained em- 
ployment in positions to which they were 
directly referred by the New York Chap- 
ter. Today, les than eight per cent of the 
chapter’s membership is unemployed— 
despite the regular influx of new job- 
less members. 


School Launched 


A school of architecture and engineer- 
ing was launched by the New York 
Chapter on February 17 and is now in 
full swing. Though publicized mainly 
by word of mouth, the school got prompt 
and enthusiastic support. Two weeks 
after the first tentative announcement, 
offices were leased and completely 
equipped for classes. Several days later 
classwork began. 

The courses are designed to supply 
practical training for the forthcoming 
architects’ licensing examinations, and 
are conducted by men of wide experience 
in their fields. Instruction is being 
given in the following subjects: archi- 
tectural practice and building law; 
mechanical equipment — heating, ventil- 
ating, electrical work; materials, con- 
struction methods and superintendence; 
steel and concrete design; history of ar- 
chitecture; architectural design and 
composition. 

Outlines of each course for use as 
textbooks and reviews of the questions 
asked in the last ten New York State 
architectural examinations have been 
prepared and are on sale. 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


Hardly had Macy’s begun its recent 
campaign of dismissing union employees, 
than a flood of protests brought the cam- 
paign to an abrupt end. Because two 
FACET members were among those dis- 


The powerful W.P.A. section of themissed, hundreds of members and friends 
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the Chapters 


have sent in protests and have stopped 
shopping at Macy’s. 


Chemists’ Section 


Studies for a pure food and drug bill, 
designed to embody major advantages 
over all previous bills, are being pre- 
pared by the Chemists section. When 
the bill is completed, a campaign will be 
carried on to obtain widespread support 
from consumer and trade union groups. 
The proposed bill, if adopted, would open 
a big field for the employment of chem- 
ists in addition to supplying long needed 
consumer protection. 

Because of the great number of chem- 
ist members who are engaged in the 
paint, color and dye fields, serious con- 
sideration is being given to the formation 
of a new industrial section taking in 
these fields. 

_ A committee is considering the prob- 
lem of protecting the patent rights of 
Federation members. 

Civil Service 

The Civil Service Section is carrying 
on a campaign to wipe out the wage cuts 
of recent years and re-establish the sal- 
ary schedules of 1931. At the same 
time, another fight is being conducted 
against the Civil Service Commission’s 
‘practice of forcing men who have been 
certified to certain ranks to accept posi- 
tions in lower grades and at greatly 
reduced salaries. The argument ad- 
vanced is that there are no openings for 
their titles and ranks, but it is evident 
that the work they are asked to do is not 
of the lower grades but of the higher. 
In essence, this is a demotion and wage 
cut which is a serious challenge to the 
whole civil service system. 


Elections 


At the annual elections held February 
17, the following officers were elected: 
James A. Gaynor, President; Thomas H. 
Creighton, Vice-President; Marcel 
Scherer, General Organizer; Joseph S. 
Jacoby, General Secretary; Harry A. 
Steingart, Treasurer; Frank Stolle, 
Financial Secretary; N. B. Sparer, Na- 
tional Committeeman. 


CHICAGO 


A recent survey by the Chicago 
Chapter reveals that an overwhelming 
Majority of the active membership—and 
4 good percentage of the gross member- 
‘Ship—have obtained jobs. This fact 
Made necessary a readjustment of the 
Chapter’s work and, especially, a new 
concentration on organization in private 
industry. Due to this fact also, the un- 
employment committee has taken up 
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other duties. Activity centers on the 
W.P.A. committee, the chief function of 
which is to adjust grievances. Cases 
such as obtaining transfer to technical 
work and reratings of members assigned 
to manual work have been fought suc- 
cessfully. One member has for two 
months been receiving thirty-nine dol- 
lars per month below what his assign- 
ment calls for. The committee has un- 
covered enough information indicating 
irregularities to require some tall ex- 
plaining from the local administration, 
Organization in private industry is 
developing. Two healthy, growing locals 
are making themselves felt in their 
offices. Several other are planning their 
programs and studying their grievances. 
At its February meeting the Chicago 
Chapter elected the following officers 
for 1934: President, I. J. Luke; Vice- 
President, Basil Wood; Organizer, Frank 
Kornacker; Secretary, A. M. Watson; 
Financial Secretary, E. C. Furrer. 


J. E. WATKINS, 
Chapter Editor. 


BOSTON 


Resignation of Arthur Rotch, W.P.A. 
Administrator for Massachusetts, and 
David K. Niles, State Labor Director, 
has complicated the already involved ne- 
gotiations for W.P.A. wage increases. 
Faced with new officials, the Boston 
Chapter has had to be very patient while 
the question was completely restudied. 
Relations with Paul Edwards, the new 
Administrator, have been satisfactory 
but the chapter is impatient at the delay. 


To clinch the Federation’s case for 
higher pay, the chapter has made a com- 
prehensive survey of wage conditions 
throughout the State. Two hundred in- 
dependent technical sources have con- 
tributed evidence and the report has been 
accepted as authoritative by the new 
Labor Director, Francis McDonough. 

In the February issue of the BUL- 
LETIN, the Boston Chapter reported 
that ex-Administrator Rotch flatly re- 
jected the recommendations of the State 
Wage Board, of which H. H. Theiss, 
President of the Boston Chapter of the 
FACET is a member. The Board, after 
much study, had approved a wage sched- 
ule for technical employees, of $120.00 
to $190.00 a month. 


Dinner-Dance 


Boston’s first entertainment of this 
year took the form of a dinner-dance to 
honor the new officers. It was held at 
the famous Hayward Place restaurant 
on Thursday, February 20th. The en- 
tire second floor of the “Old English” 
hostelry was required to serve and en- 
tertain the hundred and fifty guests. 
Brother Henry DeAngelis and his com- 
mittee managed excellently this first 
formal affair of the year. 


At the head table sat the wives and 
friends of the officers who were re-elected 
at the first meeting in January: Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harold H. Theiss; Vice- 
President and Mrs. Albert Gardner; 
Treasurer and Mrs. David Mathoff; 
Recording Secretary and Mrs. Edwin S. 
Parker; Financial Secretary, Miss Rose 
Arsenault; Corresponding Secretary 
Robert P. Walsh and Miss Katharine L. 
Fitzgerald; Warden Stuart L. Taylor. 


Boston Official Boosts Federation 


Major Roswell Hall, Commissioner of 
Public Buildings of Boston, was the 
principle speaker. In a prepared speech, 
Major Hall referred to the significance 
of the Chapter’s gathering on a date 
between Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays. In that light, he praised the 
Federation’s progressive fighting to free 
the professional technical employees 
from their economic slavery, and its 
efforts to obtain real representation 
under the “New Deal.” He said the 
fight had only begun. The innocuous 
dignity patronizingly conferred on tech- 
nical workers by the founders societies, 
he pointed out, was worthless as a help 
toward a better standard of living. He 
further emphasized that it was the tory- 
like attitude of the founder societies 
when the N.R.A. was first set up and 
their callous approach to wage questions 
which first made the Federation so 
vitally necessary. 


At its last meeting, the Executive 
Council of the chapter entertained the 
request of the Artists’ Union of Massa- 
chusetts to help them select and prepare 
tentative plans for a new Art Centre in 
Boston. At the same meeting, Record- 
ing Secretary Edwin S. Parker reported 
on the scheme to have a chapter employ- 
ment bureau. The Licensing Board of 
the City highly favors the proposal and 
severely critizes certain existing private 
employment agencies. 

ROBERT P. WALSH. 


WASHINGTON 


The seventy per cent jump in mem- 
bership in the Washington Chapter, 
during the past year, has not been 
enough in the opinion of its members. 
The Chapter is convinced that lack of a 
suitable headquarters has been quite a 
handicap to member growth. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to get a better 
place at once. Because of the housing 
shortage in Washington, and the exor- 
bitant rents that have resulted, this 
won’t be easy. 

The last educational meeting of the 
chapter had for its speaker Henry S. 
Churchill, consulting architect of the 
Resettlement Administration and a 
recent contributor to our BULLETIN. 
Mr. Churchill said that while Resettle- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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 Fech-nies 


Chemistry In the Movies 


Hollywood studio technicians have 


been trying to find some substance that 
will act and look like lava in the volcanic 
scenes of “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
They finally found that powdered alu- 
minum mixed with water gives a perfect 
photographic effect. 
rapidly, however, 
had to be filmed in slow motion. 

The filming of ‘“Dante’s Inferno” 
called for some kind of fire that would 
allow actors to walk through the flame. 
The Arthur M. Maas Laboratories of 
Los Angeles finally perfected “cold fire” 
which could be delivered in cans, and is 
a nicely balanced compound of an in- 
flammable solvent, and one that is not 
inflammable. The burning ingredient 
furnishes the flames—and beautiful 
flames they are—while non-inflammable 
ingredients actually cool the flames, and 
keep the actors safe and comfortable. 


As it runs quite 
the eruption scenes 


From Scientific American, 
Feb. 1936. 


Topeka, Kansas, Feb. 14 


A permit has been issued by the 
Topeka building inspector for the estab- 
lishment of “Box Car” Court on West 
Tenth Street here. 

A number of box ears will be pur- 
chased from the railroad company by 
Mrs. W. R. Fish, owner of the property, 
and rented as residences to those citizens 
too poor to live in real houses or apart- 
ments. 

As the local real estate boosters say: 
“Topeka’s newest addition is an innova- 
tion that is of interest to all the citizens 
of the city.” 
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Try This On Your System 


inspired by the trickle 
valves used on the water services of 
delinquent water consumers in the little 


Apparently 


perforated disks which allow only a 
trickle of water to flow, Navasota, Tex., 
is installing valves on sewer connec~ 
tions. The city fathers plan to close the 
valves when citizens do not pay their 
sewer tax. No information has been re- 
ceived from Navasota as to what is ex- 
pected to happen then. Perhaps the 
town health department will let us 
know! 

From Public Works Engineers’ 

News Letter. 


Our Own Americana 
Mr. and Mrs. James P. Gilleeny 
and Family 
Margret Mary, Joan and James 
of 4518 Middleburgh Avenue, Sunnyside 
Gardens, invite you to attend and to 
take part on the occasion of their 
EVICTION FROM THEIR HOME. 
Sherif William F. Brunner, officiating 
for the Governor. 

Thomas H, Parkinson, officiating for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States of America. 
(Listen for the Siren.) 


LETTERS FROM 


(The Bulletin invites communica 
tions from its readers on subjects 
which they consider of general in- 
terest to technical men. Letters 
should be limited to 250 words and 
should be typewritten, double 
spaced, on one side of paper.) 


March 3, 1936 
BULLETIN 
Fed. of Arch. Eng. Chem. 
and Technicians 
Gentlemen: 


I am the wife of a construction man 
and I want to tell you how much I liked 
your last “BULLETIN.” 

For years I have read the engineering 
magazines so that I could understand 
what my husband’s friends talk about in 
my presence. I discover in your maga- 
zine something different. It doesn’t 
primarily interest itself in the contractor 
phase of things as do the others, but 
concerns itself with the problems of the 
men who actually do the building and 
through whose efforts their employers 
reap their profits. 

I am sure that my experiences have 
been similar to those of other “construc- 
tion-wives.” Today, their husbands, 
doubtless, like mine, are on W.P.A. (that 
is if they were “lucky” enough to be un- 
employed when work-relief started.) I 
am sure that they have, like me, exper- 
ienced much resentment in the past. I 
know I was always furious when, after 
my husband built a bridge or a dam or 
an industrial plant—in his capacity as 
supervisor—his employer dismissed him 
with the sole reward of a “Keep in touch 
with me.” They know what it means to 
live in uncertainty, to see the spectre of 
unemployment always before them. I 
remember the time when I broke up my 
home to accompany my husband to a 
town some distance away where he ex- 
pected to take a job as superintendent, 
only to discover that the contractor had 
changed his mind about firing a superin- 
tendent he already had and of whom he 
complained. Did this contractor com- 
pensate us? He did not. 

I have noted that the construction 
etiquette is all for the contractor. A 
superintendent or an engineer can’t ask 
for more money when his responsibilities 
are increased without jeopardizing his 
job. He can’t demand a contract. He 
has to take what the contractor offers 
him and appear to like it or he won’t get 
good references; he will be marked as 
“hard to get along with” by the clique 
of contractors who are so well organized 
to keep ambitious newcomers out and 
the men who do their work down. 

I was thrilled indeed to see that you 
engineers, you architects, have learned a 
valuable lesson from the workers you 
supervise. You have learned that alone 
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, man can’t get his rights. He can al- 
ways be spared and fired. But if he is 
part of a group presenting demands, the 
contractor is amenable to reason. 

- Human kindness and a sense of jus- 
, you have discovered, are too elusive, 
infrequent to rely upon. And you 
realize that you are necessary because 
without you contractors couldn’t exist. 
Something else I noted in your mag- 
gine that gratified me. You welcome 
construction superintendents who 
gleaned their engineering knowledge not 
through the luck of a college career but 
ough a slower but just as significant 
method, experience. You know now 
how to regard each other with mutual 
respect, to work together instead of, as 
in the not too distant past, as rivals. 
And a ridiculous rivalry, certainly. 

Im for more of these engineering 
magazines that speak of the affairs of 
the real builders, of the men who actually 
do the work, to offset the magazines that 
speak of the affairs of those who utilize 
he brains and experience of the real 
builders to pile up excessive profits. 

I have discovered, through your mag- 
gazine, that I can do my bit even though 
Tm just in the background. As a wife, 
I can enlighten other wives whose hus- 
bands are in the construction line as to 
the importance of what your organiza- 
tion is doing, as to the importance of 
their husbands’ being encouraged to be- 
come part of it. 
Since I read your magazine, my hus- 
band has subscribed to it and now I 
look forward to the day when he will be- 
come part of your organization. 
Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN S. ROBBINS. 


New York, March 2, 1936. 
Brorner Epiror: 

_I heard the talk delivered recently by 
francis Gorman, Vice-president of the 
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DANCE AND ENTERTAINMENT 


40 EAST 4lst STREET 
Bet. Park and Madison Avenues, New York 


Sat. Eve. March 28th, 9:00 p.m. 


United Textile Workers, before the New 
York Chapter of the F.A.E.C.T. It 
served more than anything else to clear 
away the cobwebs that have always ex- 
isted in my mind about a Farmer-Labor 
Party in the United States. 


I was held literally spellbound as I 
heard Gorman describe the attacks of 
mill-controlled thugs, strikebreakers and 
national guardsmen upon textile work- 
ers, and similar outrages in mines, mills 
and factories throughout the country 
wherever workers have manifested the 
desire to organize. For the first time, I 
learned authoritatively how the Wagner 
Labor Disputes law has become a ‘Com- 
edy of Errors’ because, where the bosses 
have even designed to arbitrate, exulting 
at the opportunity to drag out the issue, 
adverse decisions were flaunted openly 
and no governmental machinery was able 
to enforce them. Simultaneously, the 
Roosevelt Administration has raised not 
a finger in recognition of these in- 
justices, but has righteously affirmed its 
faith in arbitration. 


The only alternative for labor is labor 
action in its own defense. Such has 
been the role and such will continue to 
be the role of every trade union—to de- 
fend the right of workers to organize 
freely and to defend their economic 
standards. 


The Federation has served this pur- 
pose and served it well. Its alertness 
in this respect has won the ungrudging 
admiration of technical men inside and 
outside of the F.A.E.C.T. But at a time 
such as this, as Gorman so forcefully 
showed, a trade union must function as 
something more than an economic or- 
ganization. This practice sufficed in the 
pre-war era when fascism, the menace 
to civilization, was as yet unknown. At 
that time the chief problem facing work- 
ers was that of earning a livelihood. 
Today it is still that with the added 
problem of preserving our civil liberties 
and the right to organize against fascist 
tendencies. Today we need a party that 
will favor such necessary legislation as 
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unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions, low rent, housing, etc. 

The magnitude of the perspective 
which Mr. Gorman opened to his aud- 
ience must have been breath taking to 
all but cynics and defeatists. Here, I 
have only indicated its possibilities. 


I fully believe that the BULLETIN 
ought to publicize the matter in greater 
detail. 

Fraternally, 


GERALD PRICE. 
(Continued from page 13) 


WASHINGTON 


ment is not a solution of our housing 
ills, it is, in his opinion, a step in the 
right direction. He cited it as an ex- 
ample of planning from the social view- 
point—however inadequate for our 
needs, 


February 29—the day that puts the 
“leap” in Leap Year—was set aside for 
merry-making in the Hayloft, on Massa- 
chusetts Ave., with the aid of a good 
orchestra, free beer and pretzels. 


Women’s Auxiliary 


With the slogan, “out of the kitchen,” 
the wives and friends of members of 
the chapter have established a women’s 
auxiliary and have issued their first 
monthly bulletin. This publication in- 
dicates the sound basis of the organiza- 
tion when it says, “Technical profes- 
sionals are becoming more and more in- 
volved in the economic issues, and we as 
their wives and friends must contribute 
our support ... we can be of help in 
furthering our own interests,—and can 
have a good time doing it.” 


The bulletin announces social events 
and also describes more serious activ- 
ities, such as the setting up of the fol- 
lowing five committees: Rent Committee, 
Interprofessional Association Commit- 
tee, Legislative Committee, Social and 
Educational Committee, and D. C. Asso- 
ciation for Unemployment Insurance 
Committee. 
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Constitution of Federation of Architects, Engineers, 


PREAMBLE 


ARTICLE I: — NAME, OBJECT, 
AND ORGANIZATION 


The industrial and economic development 
of the United States is founded upon the tech- 
nical skill and genius of its inhabitants. The 
technical workers, whose achievements have 
made this development possible, have never 
received the remuneration commensurate with 
their contribution to this development. This 
organization has been formed with the ob- 
ject of securing for all technical workers the 
standard of living, and economic security to 
which their training and achievements justly 
entitle them. . 

SECTION 1. The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists, and Technicians. 


SECTION 2. The jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eration shall etend to all professional activity 
in architecture, engineering, science, and tech- 
nology, in the United States of America, its 
territories and possessions. 

SECTION 3. The object of the Federation 
eration shall extend to all professional activity 
technicians for the purpose of obtaining and 
preserving employment with adequate wages 
and proper hours and working conditions. 

SECTION 4. The Federation may co-operate 
with employee organizations and others on 
any issue consistent with the objectives of the 
F.A.E.C.T., but may support no political party 
or candidate. 

SECTION 5. All members of the Federation 
in'a given city, or area shall constitute a 
Chapter, which shall be the basic unit of or- 
ganization. There may be only one Chap- 
ter in any city. 

SECTION 6. A group of seven or more tech- 
nical employees in any locality may organize 
themselves as a Chapter and become part of 
the Federation, subject to the provisions of 
this Constitution. The acceptance of a Chap- 
ter shall be evidenced by the issuance of a 
character granted by the National Executive 
Council. This charter, and any equipment is- 
sued with it, shall remain the property of 
the Federation, to be used by the Chapter as 
long as such Chapter and its members comply 
with the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Federation. 


ARTICLE II.— NATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 
NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL 
CONFERENCES 
SECTION 1. A National Convention of the 
Federation shall be held annually. The Na- 
tional Executive Council shall designate the 
date of the Convention, and the eity in which 
it is to be held, at least three months in ad- 

vance. 

SECTION 2. Each Chapter shall be entitled 
to three delegates to the Convention. Each 
Chapter having more than three hundred mem- 
bers shall be entitled to one additional dele- 
gate for each five hundred members or frac- 


tion thereof in excess of this number. Repre- 
sentation by proxy shall not be allowed. 


SECTION 3. The National Convention shall 
be the legislative body of the Federation. It 
shall determine the general policies and laws 
of the organization. It shall be the final 
arbiter of all matters pertaining to the organ- 
jzation in whole or in part. It may revoke 
charters of Chapters, but only by a 2/3 vote of 
all delegates to the Convention, after adequate 
hearing and upon charges properly preferred. 
It may authorize the levy of an assessment, 
but if this levy is recommended by the Na- 
tional Executive Council, notice of such rec- 
ommendation shall accompany the call for the 
Convention. A referendum of the Convention 
an any matter, shall be obligatory if called 
for by written request of delegates repre- 
senting 25% of the membership of the Fed- 
eration. 


SECTION 4. National Professional Confer- 
ences may be held in conjunction with the 
National Convention, or otherwise as deemed 
necessary by the National Executive Council. 


SECTION 5. There shall be an auditing 
commitee appointed from the delegates to the 
National Convention which shall audit the 
National Financial Records. 


ARTICLE III:—NATIONAL OFFICERS 

SECTION 1. The National officers shall be 
a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer, (the last two to be from the 
same Chapter). They shall have the usual 
functions of such officers. They shall be 
elected annually by the National Convention 
as a whole, and may be re-elected for one or 
more annual terms. No two National Officers 
except as above provided for shall be mem- 
bers of the same Chapter. 


SECTION 2. No paid official of the Federa- 
tion shall receive a greater wage than he 
would if he were employed in his own tech- 
nical field under Federation wage standards, 
the exact amount to be fixed by the National 
Convention. 


ARTICLE IV:—NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. The National Executive Coun- 
cil shall consist of the National Officers and 
one member from each Chapter, and shall rep- 
resent the organization nationally. It shall 
carry out the decisions of the National Con- 
vention. It shall direct, supervise and co- 
ordinate the work of the Chapters, and collect 
from them dues and other authorized moneys. 
It may appoint a National Organizer, whose 
compensation shall be fixed by the National 
Convention. 


SECTION 2. It shall be obligatory upon 
the National Executive Council to call a con- 
ference whenever 25% or more of the Chap- 
ters so desire and so notify the Council. The 
conferrence shall be called not earlier than 
one month nor later than six weeks after the 
Council has been notified. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Federation of 


National Headquarters: 
26 East 117th Street, 
New York City. 


Address 


Where Employed (Address) ......000++ 


Unemployed (Last Employer) 


IT am a member in the following Technical Organizations: 
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Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 


F, A. E. C. T. 


New York City. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(check) 


Professional 


26 East 17th Street 


Bnclosed find one dollar for which you will please send me 
42 issues of the BULLETIN OF THE F. A. EB. Lohee bg 


1 AM A MEMBER 
I AM NOT A MEMBER 


classification 


Chemists and Technicians 


ARTICLE V:—MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Membership shall be open to 
all men and women who are qualified by 
training or experience in any professional ¢a- 
pacity, in architecture, engineering, or any 
other scientific or technical work, except em- 
ployers of any such persons, OF executives 
with authority to employ or discharge, to 
decide on advancement, or demotion, or to fix 
compensation, in either private or public em- 
ployment. Any member becoming ineligible 
for the causes above stated shall be automat- 
ically suspended from membership for such 
time as this ineligibility shall continue. 


SECTION 2. The Federation shall make no 
discrimination or restriction because of pri- 
vate or public belief, political, religious or 
other affiliation, sex, race, color, creed, or 
nationality. 


ARTICLE VI:—DUES 


SECTION 1. The dues shall be ten cents 
per month for unemployed members, twenty- 
five cents per month for members earning up 
to and including $15.00 per week, fifty cents 
per month for members earning up to and in- 
cluding $40.00 per week, one dollar per month 
for members earning above $40.00 per week. 
An initiation fee shall be charged equal to 
two months’ dues for all members, of which 
509 is to go to the National Office. Twenty- 
five percent of all regular dues is to go to 
the National Office. 

SECTION 2. A member is not in good 
standing if he is three months in arrears of 
dues. Any member six months in arrears 
shall be automatically dropped from the rolls. 


ARTICLE. VII:—STANDING RULES 


SECTION 1. Each body shall fix in its By- 
Laws a quorum necessary to transact busi- 
ness, and such other measures of discipline 
and order .as it may consider necessary 

SECTION 2. In the absence of any stand- 
ing rule provided by this Constitution or by 
the By-Laws of the various bodies, Robert's 
Rules of Order shall prevail. 


ARTICLE VIIL:—AMENDMENT 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be 
amended by a 2/3 vote of all Chapters. This 
yote may be taken at a National Convention, 
at a conference, or by written communica- 
tion. This last named method shall be initi- 
ated by one or more Chapters sending pro- 
posed amendments to the N. B. C., which shall 
immediately transmit copies of the proposed 
amendments. to all Chapters for ratification. 


AMENDMENTS 


¥irst Amendment. — The BULLETIN of 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians shall be the official 
organ of the organization. 


THE BULLETIN 


